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Early Assembly Actions 


William M. Elliott, Jr., 54-year-old Dallas pastor, is 
elected Moderator of the Birmingham Assembly. . . . Re- 
tiring Moderator, W. Taliaferro Thompson, calls on As- 
sembly, “to know Christ and make him known.” .. . E. C. 
Scott re-elected Stated Clerk for two years until retirement. 
. . . Centennial program is approved—but not as effort to 
“celebrate the tragic event of the past that brought our 
church into existence.” . .. Montreat College asks $50,000. 
. . . Report on training layworkers get unanimous approval, 
involving challenge funds for participating colleges. .. . 
Homes and Hospitals, after extended discussion get unani- 
mous approval, with Board of Church Extension to admin- 
ister program. . . . Christianity and Health study approved 
without objection. ... Advancing docket brings World Mis- 
sions and Bills and Overtures reports by Saturday night. 
. . . Need for 210 more missionaries is stressed. . . . Com- 
mittee authorized to study Board and agency salaries. . . . 
Clarifying statement is made interpreting some aspects of 
infant baptism. 








Letters to the Editors 





Effects of British Defense Policy Noted 





No Alternative 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RECENT and dramatic announce- 
ment of the British Government that it 
could no longer defend itself in the ther- 
monuclear and electronic age is certain 
to have profound effects throughout all 
Europe and probably the entire world. 
This “discovery” is, of course, not new. 
Every competent student of international 
relations and recent military develop- 
ments has known for some time that only 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
could possibly bear the burdens of na- 
tional defense; and only the United States 
could afford both guns and butter. This 
latter fact should shed some light upon 
the gradual loosening up of the position 
of the Soviet Union with respect to arma- 
ment reductions as well as the tightening 
up of the position of the United States in 
this respect. If the Soviet citizen can be 
induced to demand butter as well as guns, 
then the armament race may be won with- 
out war, or so the reasoning apparently 
goes. 

When it became obvious as well as in- 
evitable that any future war between the 
super-powers would be nuclear in nature, 
and probably bacterial as well, the lesser 
powers had no alternative but eventually 
to throw in the sponge. It is interesting, 
however, that the third most powerful 
nation should be the first to announce this 
officially, but both the position of the 
British nation and the boldness of her 
announcement are certain to encourage 
lesser nations, like Denmark and Norway, 
to follow her lead. This, in addition to 
the genuine fear of greater encirclement 
of the Soviet Union with new and nearer 
launching sites, is probably the explana- 
tion of Marshall Bulganin’s recent “diplo- 
matic” notes to these two countries. The 
significance of these notes is likely to be 
understood throughout Europe neverthe- 
less, even though the charges of “black- 
mail” may be expected to persist for some 
time for propaganda purposes, if for no 
other. 

WHAT !S NOT generally understood 
for the present, at least, by the peoples 
of Europe, although it is probably well 
understood by their more perceptive lead- 
ers, is that both NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact serve primarily the interests of the 
Soviet Union and the United States in 
the thermonuclear age. This is so because 
the distance from the nearest point in 
England to the nearest point in Eastern 
Europe is the same each way. But this 
is not true of the super-powers because 


A Lotter from Memphis 


To Tue OvutTLoox: 


they have bases on the territories of their 
“allies” and “satellites.” This constitutes 
a real advantage for the former and a 
great disadvantage for all the others. In 
a thermonuclear war, and this and bac- 
terial are now the only types of wars 
possible between the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact powers, Europe is certain to be large- 
ly destroyed, whatever the ultimate fate 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
It will be a military imperative for each 
super-power to destroy the closest enemy 
bases regardless of the country or coun- 
tries in which located. The fact that 
Marshall Bulganin has also said this un- 
fortunately does not make it untrue. 
This basic fact is bound to penetrate 
the minds of the European people sooner 
or later, as well as that of their leaders. 
Britain’s recent decision to turn over her 
defense responsibilities to the United 
States is almost certain to be followed by 
the demand of her people for disengage- 
ment from a thermonuclear alliance as 
they become increasingly aware of the 
dangers inherent in it; and recognize the 
impossibility of thermonuclear defense for 
a tightly knit, small industrial nation 
which is overpopulated. The people of 
Europe, East and West, are, also, almost 
certain to discover soon that military 
pacts only serve the interest of the super- 
powers. As this awareness develops, the 
people of this area, and likewise those of 
the Middle East, may be expected to fore- 
go political, economic and military aid 
and alliances because of the danger of 
thermonuclear and bacterial destruction. 
ACCEPTANCE of this entirely new sit- 
uation need not be considered a disad- 
vantage for either the United States or 
the Soviet Union. On the contrary, it 
could be a genuine blessing, even though 
in disguise, for both as it most certainly 
would be for the rest of the world. Such 
a disengagement would greatly reduce the 
probabilities as well as the possibilities 
of a third world war. It would permit the 
peaceful unification of Germany, “‘libera- 
tion” of Eastern Europe, and the stabiliza- 
tion of the Middle East. This in turn would 
render more hopeful some real reduction 
in arms by greatly reducing political ten- 
sions, particularly in Europe, and prob- 
ably everywhere else. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, as 
their military forces retire to their respec- 
tive “Fortresses” or “Gibraltars,”’ might 
reasonably be expected to become less re- 
sponsive to the propaganda of fear and 
hate, and their leaders more agreeable to 
a more tolerable tax burden. The savings 
from arms reduction could in part, at 


least, be used to reduce poverty generally 
along with a genuine reduction in political 
tensions. 

IF THE LEADERS of the United States 
prove capable of seizing this opportunity, 
they need not fear for her security, nor 
despair of her world leadership. If, on 
the other hand, they continue to refuse 
to recognize the corollary of peace: “no 
substitute for international cooperation,” 
the world will either pass us by, or we, 
along with Russia, must bear the full 
responsibility for the coming of world 
war III. 

Hueu B. HESTER, 
Brig. Gen. (Retd) U. S. Army 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1956 VSC Material? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

A summer exchange has been arranged 
between the Rev. James B. Donald, of the 
Craigsbank Church (Presbyterian, of 
course), Edinburgh, and myself. One pur- 
pose of the exchange is to introduce the 
Vacation Church School program to Scot- 
land. Our Board of Christian Education 
is making available textbooks for the two 
schools planned in the Edinburgh area, 
using last year’s VCS material on The 
Bible. It now appears that the Primary 
Worksheet Set—Making Discoveries About 
the Bible and the Junior Worksheet Set— 
The Bible for All the World—are out-of- 
print. Any church having such sets left 
over from last year would greatly help 
this venture of faith by mailing them to 
the address given below, to reach here be- 
fore May 18. 

Hucu C. HAMILTON. 
35 E. Preston, Orlando, Fla. 


Orphanage Workers 


Name New Leaders 

Fred A. Walker, superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Orphanage in Farmington, 
Mo., was recently named president of the 
Presbyterian Children’s Homes workers 
in the annual meeting in Hugo, Okla. 
Bernard E. Bain, Lynchburg, Va., was 
elected vice-president; Jerry M. New- 
bold, Jr., Itasca, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer; Allen C. Jacobs, Talladega, Ala., 
historian. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
Farmington, Mo. 

In the 15 homes for children in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., there are 
about 1800 children. Two of the homes 
have a foster home care program in ad- 
dition. All of the homes are controlled 
and supported by a synod or synods ex- 
cept in Appalachia Synod where they 
are operated by presbyteries. (PN) 





Gt 9s Not too Late... 


If groups in your church have not 


— if i 


eo SA ch 


yet used this material, you may do so. 
Special rates are good through May. 


Airmail your request TODAY (giv- 
ing quantities needed) to: 


Enclosed you will find seven new subscriptions for THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK. 

I would just like to say how much I appreciated the material sent me in 
connection with Church Paper Week. The ideas were very helpful and the 
ladies seemed to enjoy the PIQ (Presbyterian Intelligence Quotient) quiz. 

Mrs. Donald Whaley 


Chairman, Christian Education, W-O-C 
Buntyn Presbyterian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 North 6th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Presbyterian Ministers 
Support Konionia Farm 


Three Presbyterian ministers joined 
twenty others in Georgia recently in a 
strong statement supporting Koinonia 
Farm near Americus, Ga. This activity 
has been under severe attack recently 
and subject to local pressures because of 
community objections to its inter-racial 
characteristics. The statement of the 
group follows: 


“In regard to recent publications con- 
cerning Koinonia Farm, Inc., near Ameri- 
cus, Ga., we, the undersigned, in light of 
our present understanding, express our 
belief that: 

“1. Koinonia Farm is a Christian com- 
munity. 

“2. Acts of violence have come from 
persons outside the Koinonia group. 

“3. No connection exists between Koi- 
nonia Farm and the Communist party. 

“We pray that God’s truth and Christ’s 
redeeming love may be revealed in this 
present crisis in Sumter County.” 


The Presbyterian ministers who signed 
were W. Glenn Dorris, First church, 
Gainesville, Ga.; Robert B. McNeill, 
First church, Columbus, Ga.; William 
W. Rogers, minister to students, Athens, 


Ga. 


USA G. A.—Omaha 
Radio & TV 


During the Presbyterian, USA, Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in Omaha, May 
15-22, many radio and television pro- 
grams have been scheduled. Network 
programs are as follows: 


May 17 (Friday), Crossroads, TV 8:30- 
9:00 p.m., EDT, the story of Richard 
Smith, former coal mining missionary, 
“Half-Mile Down.” 

May 27 (Monday), Highlights of the 
G. A., NBC, 10:45 p.m., EDT, Eugene C. 
Blake-Janette Harrington conversation. 

May 19 (Sunday), Columbia Church of 
the Air, 10:30 p.m., EDT, David W. Prof- 
fitt, retiring Moderator; Hastings College 
choir. 

May 19, Lamp Unto My Feet, 10:00 a.m., 
EDT, CBS, Wm. R. Stackhouse, mission- 
ary to Africa. 

Let There Be Light, will feature four 
Presbyterian stories over 300 stations: 

Week of May 13, “The Harvest Plain,” 
from the life of Sheldon Jackson; 

Week of May 20, “Bats in the Belfry,” 
Christian education in a community’s life; 

Week of May 27, “To Tell the Truth,” 
National Missions Sand Hills missionary, 
Ralph Chamberlain; 

Week of June 3, ‘“‘The Least Coin,” the 
current program of church women around 
the world. 


‘ 


Dallas Pastor ls Named 
As Assembly's Moderator 


In one of the closest elections on record, 
the Birmingham Assembly named Wil- 
liam M. Elliott, Jr., Dallas, Texas, pas- 
tor, as its Moderator over Stuart R. 


‘ Oglesby, Atlanta, Ga., pastor. The vote 


was 247-232. 

These were the only two nominees. 

Dr. Elliott was nominated by Harry 
M. Moffett, Gastonia, N. C., who de- 
scribed the nominee’s training and ex- 
perience: Park College, Louisville Sem- 
inary, Edinburgh, a year’s teaching back 
at Louisville; pastorates in Knoxville, 
Atlanta and Dallas; preacher; church 
administrator; developer of lay leader- 
ship; servant of the church; great pastor. 

It was pointed out by Dr. Moffett, who 
is a member of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, that Dr. Elliott is completing his 
term as chairman of the same board; that 
he is being sent to Korea soon for an 
important conference on policies and 
that to have him go as the Assembly’s 
Moderator would greatly enhance his po- 
sition. 

The Highland Park Church in Dallas, 
where the 54-year-old Moderator serves, 
is now the largest in the Assembly, with 
more than 4,000 members and annual 





MODERATOR ELLIOTT 
An 8-V man 


gifts to benevolences nearing the $500,- 
000 mark. 

S. Wilkes Dendy of Dalton, Ga., sec- 
onded the Elliott nomination, describ- 
ing him as an 8-V man: Vocal (he 
preaches wonderfully) ; Versatile (he has 
written four books of which I have read 
not a one); Valuable (note increased 
giving of H-P church and service on 
Board of World Missions); Vitality and 
Verve (outgoing personality and genu- 
ine friendliness); he is a-Vailable; and 
he is the Very man of the Moderatorship. 


Oglesby Nomination 

Dr. Oglesby was nominated by Harry 
A. Fifield, First church, Atlanta, and 
President Paul McCain of Arkansas Col- 
lege. Dr. Oglesby was described as a 
“veteran servant and a great leader.” 
His work in Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Georgia was described as also was 
his membership on the old Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, Steward- 
ship Committee, Committee on the Min- 
ister and His Work, Hymnbook Com- 
mittee, and Board of Women’s Work. 

For some years he was also chairman 
of the Social and Moral Welfare Com- 
mittee (predecessor of the Council on 
Christian Relations) and was a leader 
in the annual struggle at the Assembly 
in continuing this work. 

Dr. Oglesby has been pastor of Central 
church, Atlanta, for more than 25 years. 
While other downtown congregations 
have moved out or declined, Central has 
moved forward (it now has 1600 mem- 
bers). At its famous free Baby Clinic 
7,500 patients were treated last year. 

Dr. Fifield also said this would prob- 
ably be the last opportunity of the As- 
sembly to name Dr. Oglesby Moderator 
in view of his approaching retirement. 
He will be 69 this year. 

President McCain said that going from 
Georgia to Arkansas he had seen the ef- 
fects of Dr. Oglesby’s ministry across 
the church. 

It was pointed out that no alumnus 
of Arkansas College has been elected 
Moderator of the Assembly. 


Made Unanimous 

When the result of the election was 
announced Dr. Oglesby moved that the 
election be made unanimous and this 








was done. Dr. Elliott was then presented, 
the retiring Moderator, W. Taliaferro 
Thompson, delivered a brief charge and 
presented him with the traditional Celtic 
Cross which is given from Moderator to 
Moderator. 

Dr. Thompson spoke of the identical 
crosses which were brought from the Is- 
land of Iona in Scotland by Harrison 
Ray Anderson of the Fourth church, Chi- 
cago, for presentation to the respective 
Assembly Moderators of the U. S. and 
USA Churches. (A third cross was later 
presented by a Birmingham pastor to the 
Moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Assembly.) Dr. Thompson stressed the 
hope expressed by Dr. Anderson that 
the time will come when the separate 
crosses can be united, which hope, he 
said, he also shares. 

In his acceptance of office, Dr. Elliott 
expressed thanks for the Assembly’s con- 
fidence. My only hope, he said, is to be 
a good servant of Jesus Christ. We have 
a great church and a great Savior and 
we have lots of work to do. 

In an aside to Dr. Dendy, he said he 
would give him autographed copies of his 
four books which he earlier had said he 
had not read. 

Temporary clerks nominated by the 
Stated Clerk were elected: Frank B. 
Estes, Estill, S. C.; C. Linwood Che- 
shire, Jr., Burlington, N. C.; and Hugh 
W. McClure 3rd, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Dr. Thompson had earlier preached 
the retiring Moderator’s sermon. This 
appears in full, beginning on page 5. 
During the counting of the ballots, Dr. 
Thompson gave a brief report of his 
Moderatorial year, pointing to a spirit 
of optimism in the church and a chang- 
ing program. 

Robert Davenport, Moderator of the 
Assembly’s Youth Council, brought 
greetings from the young people of the 
church and said he would report the 
week’s transactions to the summer meet- 


ing of the AYC. 


FRIDAY MorNING 

Following opening worship led by C. 
Newman Faulconer, Greenville, S. C., 
and a sermon by Dr. Fifield, Dr. Scott 
was re-elected to the office of Stated 
Clerk and Treasurer of the Assembly 
following a tribute paid him by John 
S. Land, New Orleans. Dr. Scott said 
that since he will reach the retirement 
age in July, 1959, that he understood 
the term of his election to be for only two 
years instead of the usual three. 

President John R. Cunningham of 
Davidson College, who has resigned in 
order to direct the work of the Presby- 
terian Foundation, was presented to the 
Assembly. He said he wanted it made 
clear that he is not the fund-raiser for 
the whole church, as some newspapers 
said, but simply for the church’s agen- 
cies and institutions. He spoke briefly 
of his hopes for the success of this newly- 
emphasized program. 


4 


The Centennial program for 1961 was 
presented by P. D. Miller (Church Ex- 
tension executive, Atlanta) in the ab- 
sence of Wallace M. Alston. Dr. Miller 
said there is no enthusiasm for “cele- 
brating the tragic event of the past that 
brought our church into existence.” Un- 
less some worthy cause could be found 
to justify this observance, he said, there 
was no disposition on the part of the 
committee to formulate a program. The 
Assembly approved the report (OvutT- 
LOOK, Mar. 25), designating the 1961 
theme as “Our Presbyterian Heritage 
and Mission.” Committees have been 
named to develop different phases of the 
program. Prominent in the stated pur- 
pose is that the program ‘‘will be pre- 
sented in such a way as to strengthen 
our sense of unity with the Calvinistic 
family, and through it with the Ecumeni- 
cal Church.” 


Montreat Request 

A request from the trustees of Mon- 
treat College for $50,000 was presented 
by S. Wilkes Dendy, a trustee. This 
was said to be necessary in view of the 
change in the administration there and 
until a new president is secured. 

(Dr. McGregor, retiring as Montreat’s 
president, was scheduled to be a com- 
missioner to the Assembly but two weeks 
earlier he was hospitalized in Asheville 
where he was receiving treatment. It is 
not known how long he will continue 
under hospital care.) 

Vernon S. Broyles reported on the work 
on revision of the Book of Church Order 
and this was approved. 

Unexpected debate involved the re- 
port on the preparation of a manual “for 
the local church.” This was finally 
referred to the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation with the understanding that it 
would not be completed before final 
adoption of the revised Book of Church 
Order. 

Most significant action of the Assem- 
bly’s first day of work was unanimous 
approval of the detailed report and list 
of recommendations on the recruiting, 
training and service of lay workers 
(OvuTLOOK, Mar. 25). C. Ellis Nelson, 
who is completing his service at Austin 
Seminary before joining the faculty at 
Union Seminary, New York, presented 
the report. 

There was no disposition on the part 
of the Assembly to delay getting this 
program underway as some suggested but 
it asked provision next year for the chal- 
lenge funds for colleges that will under- 
take to train these leaders. ($5,000 a 
year for five years will be matched by 
the same amount from the controlling 
bodies of the colleges, usually synods, to 
help establish the work.) This will be 
administered by the Board of Christian 
Education, as will the recruiting pro- 
gram. 

It was made clear that the Assembly’s 
Training School is cooperating in this 


plan and favors it in view of the wide- 
spread need for trained workers in the 
church. 

The entire afternoon was 
standing committee meetings. 


spent in 


Frmpay EvENING 


Ben L. Rose, chairman of the Board 
of Church Extension and Union Sem- 
inary (Va.) professor, spoke to the As- 
sembly, stressing the responsibility of 
churchmen for the evangelistic and mis- 
sionary program of the church. The 
Board, he said, is like the water-boy or 
cheerleader for the team. 

The Assembly took action on the re- 
port of its first standing committee— 
Judicial Business, presented by Judge 
Mac Swinford, Cynthiana, Ky. Two ju- 
dicial commissions were authorized by 
the Assembly, one to hear a complaint 


‘of Arthur Froelich et al against the 


Synod of Florida and another to hear 
a complaint of Sydney Williams et al 
against the Synod of Alabama. Fourteen 
ministers and 13 elders, chosen from 
areas not involved in the complaints, 
were assigned to form each commission 
and their work began early Saturday 
morning. 

Other items of this committee were 
routine. 

At the close of the evening’s business 
the South Highland hosts held a reception 
for all the commissioners, honoring the 
Moderator and ex-Moderator. Next 
morning Mrs. Elliott, the wife of the 
Moderator, was presented to the Assem- 
bly. 

SATURDAY MoRNING 


Most of the morning session was taken 
up with a discussion of the ad interim 
report on Homes and Hospitals, presented 
by Edward D. Grant, Baton Rouge, La. 
This report (OuTLOoK, Mar. 4), adopted 
as presented after about two hours of 
presentation and discussion, urges es- 
tablishment of homes for the aging, dis- 
courages official church relationships to 
hospitals, suggests re-thinking the child 
care program and the application of new 
techniques. It also urged a chaplaincy 
program for hospitals and institutions. 

What took up most of the morning 
had to do with assignment of the respon- 
sibility for this program. The commit- 
tee asked that it be given to the Board 
of Church Extension which would es- 
tablish a Division of Homes and Chris- 
tian Welfare. It was suggested that this 
might be a temporary arrangement but 
that facilities would be available to get 
the program underway. All kinds of 
modifications were proposed chiefly that 
the work be given to the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief—this suggestion came 
from, among others, people close to the 
Church Extension program. Late in the 
discussion the question was raised as to 
the feelings of Annuities and Relief 
leaders about this program but they were 

(Continued on page 10) 
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@ Moderator’s Sermon at the Opening of the 97th Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 


To Know 


Matthew 16:13-18 


HEN Simon Peter declared, ‘“Thou 

art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God,” Jesus said, ‘““Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my 
church.” From this statement I should 
like to draw a watchword for us as mem- 
bers of Christ’s church. If the Church 
is not a building, nor an organization; 
but a body of rock-like men and women 
who can affirm with Peter, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” then 
our primary duty now, and always is 
to know him and to make him known. 


I. We must know him. 


The Easter season through which we 
have just passed has turned our thoughts 
to One, who more than nineteen centuries 
ago was born in a stable, cradled in a 
manger, walked this earth as a man, and 
was crucified, dead, and buried; yet he 
“was decisively proved by his resurrec- 
tion to be the Son of God,” the living Son 
of the living God. John writes that he 
was in the beginning with God, and that 
he was God, that all things were made 
by him, and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made; Paul puts 
it just as emphatically, “All things were 
created by him, and for him, and he is 
before all things, and in him all things 
hold together.” 

It is because of who he is and what he 
does for us that we must know him. I 
should like to stress five things he does 
for us, which only he can do, and which 
must be done for our sanity and life. 


A. It is only through knowing him that 
we can know God. 

How else could we know whether or not 
there is anything behind the power mani- 
festing itself in the universe shown, as 
science has forced the atom to give up 
its secrets, to be potentially so benign 
or so terrible? 

Is this power all there is in our uni- 
verse? Must man struggle alone and 
afraid against a cosmos filled only with 
mindless and heartless energy, which 
knows him not, and which cares nothing 
whatever for him; which is wholly indif- 
ferent to his hopes and fears, his pur- 
poses and efforts! Men of science, pro- 
foundly disturbed by this Frankenstein 
which they have created, can give no 
answer. Whether or not there is intelli- 








DR. THOMPSON delivered this sermon at 
the opening of the Birmingham Assembly. 
He retired last year after teaching for 36 
years at Union Seminary in Virginia. Along 
with his visits across the church during the 
past year he has also taught at the General 
Assembly’s Training School. 


MAY 6, 1957 


By W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 


gence back of it they cannot be sure; that 
it has character, they dare not say! When 
asked, “Is it interested in man?” they 
must be silent! Science has no word 
about ultimate reality. Can we ever 
know? Know we must! Can we be 
certain unless the universe speaks? ‘‘No 
man hath seen God at any time!” How 
could the finite behold the Infinite ? Then 
we must be hopeless forever! Not so! 
The universe speaks! Christ is God’s 
Word to us. In him eternity broke into 
time, the Infinite clothed himself with 
our finiteness. ‘The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us”: “The only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath revealed him.” He 
“is the image of the invisible God.” 

We should never know, except as Jesus 
speaks that there is anything in our uni- 
verse except this terrifying power. Jesus 
tells us that there is a God who made it 
and controls it, and has designed it for 
the good of man; that he loves us, and 
would have us call him Father; that he 
is like his Son whom we see as he lives 
among men. How wonderful it is to 
know that in this universe, yet above it, 
is One who is interested in people, who 
loves them with an everlasting love and 
is every ready to help them; a God who 
died for them. 


B. It is only through knowing him 
that we can know man. 


Long ago one asked, “‘What is man?” 
Ever since we have been repeating that 
question, “What is man, what should, 
and can he be?” As we look back at the 
War, and the incredible barbarities of 
those in charge of concentration camps 
and lethal chambers; as we soberly study, 
in its aftermath, the dishonorable con- 
duct of men in high places who made 
extravagant profits, while our youth were 
suffering and dying on far seas and in 
alien lands; as we consider the selfish- 
ness of the rank and file of us during the 
days when things were scarce; as we see, 
despite the threat of this strange cold 
war, which keeps us all on edge, the mad 
endeavor of each group to get for itself 
the most it can without regard for the 
country as a whole; as we observe the 
ghastly inequalities and injustices 
throughout our own land and across the 
world, which give communism its chance, 
the savage seems so close to the surface 
that we wonder if man is really any- 
thing more! Is the culture of which we 
boast only bright Christmas-like wrap- 
pings which we have tied about beasts? 


Him and to Make Him Known 


Just a thin, fragile covering, which will 
tear easily and let the animal through! 
Is this all man is, or is to become? 

Staggered by the hopelessness of our 
question, we turn to Christ and see in 
him what men were meant to be, and can 
be. Men once made in the image of God 
were intended to be like Christ, full of 
grace and truth. The truth, as we have 
seen, has been obscured by pride and self- 
ishness, and the grace has been overlaid 
by hate. But man’s destiny, which he 
will achieve through Christ, is to follow 
truth and surrender to love. 


C. It is only through knowing him 
that we can know the possibility and real- 
ity of salvation. 

Throughout his checkered history man 
has been acutely aware of his sin. His 
cry has gone up from an anguished heart, 
“How shall a man be just before God?” 
Century by century the smoke of his sac- 
rifices has darkened the heavens as he 
sought to propitiate the God against 
whom he had rebelled, and whose law he 
had violated. 

Today, perhaps, in our advanced and 
sophisticated land, there is little sense of 
sin as our fathers knew it. But men feel 
a deep sense of discord and frustration 
within themselves and in their relation- 
ships with others. They are tense, anx- 
ious, afraid. Tormented by a feeling of 
uncertainty and lack they haunt the of- 
fices of psychiatrists, and even turn in 
their desperation to quacks of every sort 
in their hope of finding peace of mind. 
Dr. Lee Steiner’s startling book, Where 
Do People Take Their Troubles? written 
several years ago, but just as descriptive 
of people today, is an amazing revela- 
tion of the pathetic need of people to find 
happiness, courage, a sense of adequacy 
and at-homeness in this over-awing uni- 
verse. They do not know what is the 
source of their uneasiness; they do not 
realize that they have broken their essen- 
tial relationship with the God who made 
them for himself. They know only that 
something is terribly wrong with them— 
beyond any power of theirs to right. 

Toward the close of a conference of 
social workers, a young woman rose and 
said, “After we have secured a minimum - 
wage, and reduced the hours we have to 
work, there remain the souls of men.” 

Many are paid too little, and many 
work too long at monotonous, or danger- 
ous, or distasteful tasks. But higher 
wages and shorter hours and unwearied 
bodies are in themselves no guarantee of 
fullness, or satisfaction in life. Men are 
souls; sin-sick souls, who need forgive- 
ness and cleansing; lost souls, who need 
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guidance; estranged and lonely souls, 
who need restoration to the family .of 
God. To meet such profound and ever- 
lasting needs Christ came into our 
world. His complete adequacy as men 
turn to him is set forth in these simple, 
yet sublime words: “Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins”; “the Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which was 
lost”; “to as many as received him to 
them gave he the power to become the 
sons of God.” In him and only in him 
can these deep needs-of men be fully 
met. “Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” 


D. It is only through knowing him 
that we can discover the meaning of life. 


A soldier on his way back from over- 
seas said to a friend, “‘I don’t know what 
life is for, and I don’t know what I am 
for.” For the world to be without mean- 
ing, or for one to be ignorant of its mean- 
ing makes a satisfying life impossible. 
That is why men snatch at almost any 
explanation, even Communism, rather 
than be left with none. When Dostoev- 
ski’s “cursed, everlasting questions”— 
whence came I, whither am I going, what 
am I for?—stand at the door of their 
minds demanding an answer; if they have 
none, they are apt to give themselves im- 
moderately to business or pleasure to 
drown out this torturing voice, or to grit 
their teeth and carry on in a mood of 
quiet desperation. 

The late Archbishop William Temple 
stated that, “Christianity enables us to 
make sense of our world.” And, I might 
add, of our own lives. What is the world 
for? It was created that it might be- 
come the Kingdom of God, a place where 
the rule of God is established in men’s 
hearts and over their lives; in which all 
people obey the two great laws, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
These laws we cannot escape, they are 
wrought into the very structure of the life 
of the individual and of society. Leslie 
Weatherhead, thinking of them said that 
after forty years in the ministry he had 
learned that life works only one way. 
The meaning of life is found as we un- 
derstand and obey them, and teach others 
to yield to them. Through surrender 
to them we find both our freedom and our 
peace. 


E. It is only through knowing him 
that we have hope for this life and for 
that which is to come. 

It is difficult to hope today. How woe- 
fully disappointed the winning of the 
War and the years that we have known 
since then have left us; how disturbed, 
how fear-filled! At times we feel it 
would be almost a relief if the war which 
so constantly threatens us would start and 
we could get it over with, and begin 
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afresh. One student of world affairs has 
said that a black curtain of pessimism is 
settling down upon our globe. Another, 
who started to collect the titles of news- 
paper and magazine articles describing 
the sickness of mankind, became so de- 
pressed as they piled up on his desk that 
he had to quit or be lost in despair. 

How can we hope now! During Eng- 
land’s blackest days, when every word 
that came told of some new disaster, one 
man found deliverance from this dark- 
ness, so he tells us, by repeating to him- 
self just before he turned on his radio, 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” 
In him and him alone there is hope for 
our world. One morning the looseleaf 
notebook, which I used to guide my pray- 
ing, brought before me for the day’s in- 
tercession a map which included all the 
countries of the Near East where fear, 
and jealousy, and hate reign. How could 
I pray in hope for them? Only, and I 
felt this strongly in the very moment of 
my doubt, as they might one day see, 
through his grace, the cross revealing that 
in it God in his infinite love had broken 
down all barriers between men and races, 
and between them and him. Then I was 
sure again that the time would come when 
they and all men would believe in him; 
when the kingdoms of this world, the 
fragments into which we have broken 
mankind, would become the one great 
Kingdom of our God and his Christ. 

For us to achieve, and maintain hope 
for the life beyond this life we need do 
no more than recall the glorious seafon 
through which we have just passed, which 
the world would never have known ex- 
cept for him; and keep in mind that 
every Sunday speaks to us of his resur- 
rection and of his words, “Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” 


If the claims of Christ are true, if he 
is the Son of the living God: if only 
through him we can know what God and 
man are like; if only through him we 
can find the way of salvation, and be sure 
that life has meaning; if only through 
him we can hope—then Christ must be 
everything to us. He is all, or he is 
nothing! He is the sure foundation of 
the church, or the church has no foun- 
dation! He is the Redeemer of ruined 
men, or men are without redemption. 
There is no place in Christianity for a 
half-way faith, or a half-hearted devo- 
tion. He is everything! How true is 
the insight of Phillips Brooks, to which 
the heart of man has responded by mak- 
ing it the favorite of all of our Christmas 
carols: 


O little town of Bethlehem, how still we 
see thee lie, 


* * * 
The hopes and fears of all the years are 
met in thee tonight. . 


As he is everything, the Son of the 
Living God; then the primary effort of 
those who call themselves Christians 


must be to know him. This must come 
first. Through Bible study, worship, fel- 
lowship with those who love him, service, 
upright living we must seek to know 
him—the facts of his life and teaching 
and their meaning for us and for the 
world. 

This will be a costly business; but if 
he is everything, we must become serious, 
must be gripped by something of the spirit 
of Paul who as Christ really became 
everything for him, was ready to suffer 
the loss of all things that he might know 
him. The exchange was overwhelmingly 
in his favor. But the great Apostle 
sought more than just knowledge about 
Christ, an intellectual appreciation of 
his life and work. He longed with all 
that was in him for acquaintance with 
Christ, and he was not content until 
he could say, “I know whom I have be- 
lieved,” know him personally, as I know 
Silas and Barnabas—Timothy and Titus, 
only in a richer way. This is what Christ 
offers and desires. “Henceforth,” he 
says, “I call you not servants, but 
friends.” The essence of Christianity is 
a living relationship with Christ as a 
Savior and Friend; to know him in such 
a way that he will be as real to us as 
wife, or husband, or sweetheart, or best 
friend. We must seek the fellowship 
with him which a young Englishman 
achieved who, when asked, “How do you 
know Christ is risen?” replied “I spent 
half an hour with him this morning.” 

Some of us know now that only a liv- 
ing relationship with our Lord can be 
sufficient for days like these. One of 
the most brilliant clergymen and writers 
in England is Dr. D. R. Davies of Sur- 
rey. There is reality in every line he 
writes for it comes out of a life that 
puts fiction to shame. When he was a 
lad of thirteen years old he worked in 
the coal mines. Soon he became active 
in trade unionism and politics and gain- 
ed note as a speaker. As he was still 
interested in the church, at the urging of 
his friends he became a minister. But, 
as he confesses, his gospel was only a 
social gospel, so that shortly he was 
spending more time on the political plat- 
form than with his church. 

In his honesty he left the ministry 
and after a struggle became successful in 
journalism and politics. Money was his, 
and power. Great crowds came to hear 
him speak. But down in his heart there 
was a sense of futility. In search of some- 
thing real he abandoned his half-way 
religion, gave up church-attendance and 
prayer and committed himself to com- 
munism. In it, after strange and reveal- 
ing experiences, he found only emptiness. 
Everything went wrong for him. His 
marriage turned to bitterness. He broke 
with the party. With purpose and faith 
and hope gone, one windy night, near 
the little village in South Wales which 
had been his boyhood home, he walked 
out into the sea expecting to find in death 
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the end of his mental anguish and be- 
wilderment. 

As he tells it: 

“There was no last-minute struggle to 
survive, no last-minute thoughts; just an 
inexpressible weariness. I have no 
knowledge of what happened then. But 
hours later I found myself on a rock, 
washed up by the tide. It took me a 
long time to realize that I was alive.” 
Not only was he alive; but in that ex- 
perience he had met Christ and come to 
know him. Here is the story in his 
words, “From the fetid, poisoned, suffo- 
cating atmosphere of Marxism, I was 
ushered into the warm, bracing, and heal- 
ing sunshine of Christian faith—a faith 
of self-commitment, not to a different 
system or idealogy, but to a living Per- 
son.” 

A half-way faith had not been enough 
for him and he had lost it. It was only 
as he came to know Christ in a vital 
relationship that Christ was enough, and 
life meaningful and joyous. 

So it is and will be for us. If he does 
not become real to us, he will not be 
enough, and nothing will be enough. The 
first purpose of those who are members 
of hic church must be to know him. 


Il. We must also make him known. 

This obligation cannot be evaded. If 
we know him, if he is really all to us, how 
can we help trying to make him known! 
When Paul realizes that Christ is both 
God and Savior, his all-in-all, he cries 
out spontaneously, “I am debtor” to every 
man who does not know him. I must 
pass on this priceless gift of God, which 
I have received, and which is for them 
also; for them, perhaps only through me. 

“The only thing of which I am sure 
these days,” said a thoughtful man, “is 
that I am not sure of anything. I want 
something real, something that will show 
this mad world how to get a grip on some- 
thing solid.” ‘How about God?” asked 
a friend, “He is real to some of us.” 

“Well,” came the reply, “if he is, why 
don’t all of you begin to make him real 
to the rest of us? If anyone has help, 
this is the time of all times to give it.” 
The responsibility on us who know him 
is now tremendous, inescapable! 

We shall have to make him known 
each in his own way. More of us are 
going to have to talk about him to others. 
In that remarkable book, Towards the 
Conversion of England, there is a strong 
plea for the breaking down of the tradi- 
tional British reserve, which has pro- 
duced a church of “‘silent saints.” Pre- 
bendary Wilson Carlile declares, “I have 
got the biggest job I ever tackled in my 
life; I am trying to open the mouths of 
the people in the pews.” 

He is not expecting his members to be 
philosophers, or theologians; to be able 
to build up a flawless argument for 
Christianity, but to speak naturally about 
Christ and what he has meant to them 
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to those with whom life brings them into 
normal association. Is not this our duty? 
If through him there has come to us any 
guidance, any comfort, any strength, any 
peace, any hope; if to us he has been 
indeed Savior and Friend, how can we 
keep silent about it! We don’t have to 
argue. We simply have to tell humbly 
what he has done for us. 

An attorney, speaking to the graduat- 
ing class at Union Seminary several 
years ago, said, “What Christ needs is 
not lawyers; but witnesses.” Then he 
made clear the fact that the testimony of 
a witness is of value only as it is first- 
hand. He must testify not to what some- 
one else has told him, nor to what he 
thinks, or imagines to be so; but only to 
what he has seen and heard. In the court 
of life it is only as we know him that our 
testimony has any value. It is the simple 
statement of our own experience that 
carries conviction. 


Some of us are going to have to talk 
about him to our friends as we meet them 
in business, or in our social life, as diffi- 
cult as that may be. All of us will have 
to make him known by lives that are 
more like his. In the end it is our lives 
that will make our words convincing. It 
is the way we live that will affect some 
who will never give us the chance to 
speak, or before whom in our cowardice 
we are dumb. It is by life—our lives— 
that they will judge him; his character, 
his power, his relevance to the needs of 
our age, will believe that he is really 
the Son of the living God. 


If there is nothing different about the 
way we live, no breath of the Eternal 
about us, how can we persuade others 
to desire him! They cannot know our 
thoughts, the motives that lie deep in our 
hearts; but our actions from which they 
must draw their conclusions about our 
real beliefs are daily before them. So 
often our conduct invalidates what we 
say. The lament goes up in England 
that so many of the church people fail 
to display to those outside ‘a super- 
natural quality of moral power and 
brotherly kindness.” How is it with us? 
To how many of us would a man whom 
the church had not touched say, as one 
said to a true Christian, “I would give 
anything to possess a faith like yours. 
I have always thought that there was 
something about it in the Bible, but I 
have never seen before anyone who had 
the nerve to live it. You certainly have 





“‘Remarkable book” 
—wW. Taliaferro Thompson. 
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given my thinking a jolt.” 

If we know him it is our duty to jolt 
people in just that way. 

We must have the nerve to live our 
faith in our homes, where we shall love 
with a love that casts out pride and 
selfishness, fear and jealousy and the 
desire to keep up with our neighbors as 
they build bigger houses and add gadget 
to gadget. 

We must have the nerve to live it in 
society, as in business, in politics, and in 
social fellowship each will constantly 
ask himself, with determined purpose to 
obey, “What would he have me do? 
What does it mean in this situation to 
love my neighbor as myself?” His will 
we shall put first; before profits, before 
party, before pleasure, before popularity 
—the will of Christ! The whole thrust 
of our lives will be to influence the com- 
munity in which we live to adopt Chris- 
tian standards, and to follow the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

No one of us by himself can do this 
unless he has the crusading courage and 
the sacrificial spirit of Paul. But elders 
and ministers and people in a local 
church each giving his best, each draw- 
ing strength from the worshipping, broth- 
erly, devoted group, all depending on the 
Holy Spirit, convince a community that 
they know him, and that he, the Son of 
the living God, is infinitely worth know- 
ing. 
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EDITORIAL 
Church Week 


In Germany it is the Kirchentag. In 
Scotland this coming summer eyes are 
being trained on Kirk Week. 

By whatever name, it is a significant 





and vital movement that offers great 
promise. 
Nothing so elaborate for so many 


people could be planned for Scotland’s 
Kirk Week in August as has character- 
ized the tremendous appeal of the Kirch- 
entag during its brief history. But some 
of the same techniques will be followed 
and important variations are being 
planned. 

Scheduled for Aberdeen, Aug. 5-11, 
Kirk Week is the national “Tell Scot- 
land” event for 1957. (The major em- 
phasis in an earlier year was the Billy 
Graham Crusade.) Head of the event 
is Sir Thomas M. Taylor, principal of 
Aberdeen University. 

Plans are being made for 3,000 people 
who will come to Aberdeen for the week. 
There will be 2,400 delegates from par- 
ishes and congregations; 200 youth repre- 
sentatives; 200 visitors from abroad and 
200 speakers, group leaders and other 
aides. Delegates will pay $5.60 each; 
bed and breakfast accommodations will 
be available at moderate rates in private 
homes or hostels. 

Stated purpose of the week is to seek 
to discover “what God is saying to the 
church and the whole world of men in 
our day.” Toward this end there will 
be Bible study, discussion groups and 
addresses on challenging topics. There 
will be exhibits, religious drama, films 
and a great afternoon rally in an Aber- 
deen park. Most of the events will be 
for delegates only but some meetings will 
be open to the public. 

Small groups are basic to the program. 
They will be in such groups for Bible 
study and also according to vocational 
interests. People from similar back- 
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grounds will be drawn together to “look 
at the problems of their daily work and 
environment and see how they can be 
related to the gospel and how the gospel 
can cope with their situations.” 

In agriculture, for instance, it is made 
clear that the time will not be spent in 
discussing how to improve church at- 
tendance but rather in dealing with some 
fundamental aspects of agriculture in 
the national life and the place which 
Christian people must fulfil in relation 
to it. It is suggested: 

“It may be that out of such a group 
may come new lines of development for 


the churches in Scotland and indeed for 
agricultural policy in our land.” 


Martin Niemoeller recently came from 
Germany for a meeting in Aberdeen 
which drew 1,500 people. This aroused 
great enthusiasm for the coming Kirk 
Week. Niemoeller said of the develop- 
ment in his country, ‘“‘We wanted to fill 
a gap in our church life when we began 
with the Kirchentag, and we struck a 
vein of gold. It pays.” 

We hope to publish soon an article 
telling about the development of local 
Kirchentags in Germany, showing how 
this movement is coming to grips with 
the total culture of a community and 
seeking to help people become vital Chris- 
tian witnesses in the basic relations of 
their daily life. 

For example, six evenings in the Ham- 
burg Kirchentag will be devoted to a 
study of “The Forces in Democracy,” 
with the announced purpose of persuad- 
ing ‘“‘as many members of the Protestant 
Church as possible to hold themselves 
in readiness to assume political responsi- 
bility in the parties and as honorary 
members of the local government com- 
mittees.”” (Our article soon, we hope, by 
Wilhelm Imhoff, a Hamburg business 
man and a Councillor of the city, will 
give more details. ) 

This development holds great promise. 


Montreat and McGregor 


As Rupert McGregor brings to a close 
his work at Montreat with the conduct 
of the season’s summer conferences, as 
announced here last week, it is only fit- 
ting that recognition be given to many 
notable advances that have been made 
during his administration. 

Dr. McGregor stepped into a knotty 
and tedious situation when he became 
president of the Mountain Retreat Asso- 
ciation, the Presbyterian, U. S., confer- 
ence center, ten years ago. The more 
you know about the problems there and 
the deeper you probe the more you be- 
come convinced that this is true. 

Against that background he has had 
to work and in dealing with situations 
of administration that had gone on for 
many years it is no wonder that new 
problems have developed. He has had 
a basketful of troubles and we can be 


grateful that so many issues of procedure 
and relationships have been resolved 
during this time. 

There have been inevitable disagree- 
ments about policies and practices and 
on some of these THE OuTLOOK has ex- 
pressed its own views from time to time. 
But, regardless of this, we can be grateful 
for the definite advances that have been 
made, for the improvement of the phys- 
ical equipment of Montreat, and for 
many ways in which it is better able to 
serve the church and the Kingdom than 
ever before. 

Therefore, to Dr. McGregor and those 
who have served with him on the staff 
and as trustees and directors, we owe 
our grateful thanks. 

It is regrettable that his illness and 
hospital care kept him from attending 
the recent Assembly where it was planned 
to pay tribute to his service. 





| Wilbur La Roe Said: | 


NOTE—Some of the paragraphs already 
on file with us at the time of Dr. La Roe’s 
death will appear here until they have been 
completed.—Editors. 





Per Capita Giving. Among the 46 
Presbyterian (USA) churches in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the range in per capita 
giving for current expenses is from 
$73.41 to $23.09. The largest figure is 
for a church of only 54 members. One 
small Negro church was far ahead of 
some white churches. For benevolences 
the range was from $38.82 to $1.31. 


Swedish Liquor. Sweden ended its 
liquor controls about a year ago with the 
result, according to NEWSWEEK, that 
drunkenness has greatly increased and 
the Swedes now have the honor of being 
the world’s heaviest drinkers of hard 
liquor. But why worry about the loss of 
human souls if the liquor revenues of 
the Swedish government have increased 
by $150,000,000? 


Baby for Sale. A Brooklyn man gets 
sick and loses his job. His wife is about 
to have a second baby. Desperate, he 
makes the mistake of selling his mort- 
gaged car, a criminal offense, to get 
sorely needed funds, and is in jail. The 
wife, in poverty and even more desperate, 
offers to sell her unborn child to pay 
her husband’s debts and bring him home. 
Which reminds us that even in our won- 
derful democracy there is cruel suffering 
that is a never-ending challenge to the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 


Love. “Love releases us from those 
inhibitions that cause one to be jealous; 
to be blind to others’ misfortunes. Love 
releases us from the temptation to super- 
patriotism, from the temptation to divide 
humanity into ‘good’ and ‘bad,’ with the 
‘bad’ always on the other side of the 
fence.”—J. W. REED, in The Churchman. 
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IMPORTANT IOTA 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“His name shall be called Emmanu-el, 
which means, God with us.” —Matt. 1:23. 

“There is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” —I Timothy 2:5. 


¢¢/P°HERE ARE more important things 

than the difference between homo- 
ousios and homoiousios,” said a recent 
speaker, and more famous men have said 
as much before him. Duels and street 
fights have taken place in Mediterranean 
cities over the question whether that little 
Iota (the Greek letter J) belongs in that 
word or not. Some Christians since then 
have wondered whether the fights were 
worth the trouble. Homo-ousios or 
homoi-ousios—what’s the difference? One 
little iota. 

Americans can’t pronounce the word 
anyway, so why bother? It looks as if 
almost anything might be more important 
than one poor little Greek iota. Take 
it or leave it—why not? 

Actually, considering how it was used, 
and what that iota or the lack of it sig- 
nifies, there are few things, if any, more 
important. It is the most important iota 
in the world. The difference between 
homoousios and homoiousios is not a 
difference between two spellings of the 
same word, or between two words mean- 
ing much the same thing. In the light of 
their background, these two words stand 
for two views about Jesus Christ. If one 
of these words is the right adjective to 
apply to Jesus, then the Christian reli- 
gion is one thing; if the other word is 
the right adjective, then Christianity is 
something entirely different. 

The word homoousios means literally, 
of the same substance; the word homoi- 
ousios, of similar substance. Before the 
reader says, “So what?” let us look at 
what this means. By the time the Chris- 
tian church had grown out of its Jewish 
cradle, and most of it had come to be 
made up of Greek-speaking and Greek- 
thinking Gentiles, the simple Bible 
words, ‘Son of God,” “Lord,” “Jesus,” 
were not quite enough. They were all 
convinced of the deity of Christ, no one 
questioned that. Their problem was to 
find some word, phrase or formula which 
would say two things at once about Jesus. 
One was that Jesus was God; and the 
other was that Jesus was not all that is 
meant when we say “God.” They finally 
worked this out in terms of what philoso- 
phers then called ‘‘ousia”—about what 
we mean by “essence.” The question 
could be put, and was put, in this way: 
Did Christ have the same ousia as God 
has, or an ousia which is like God’s but 
not the same? ‘That was where these 
two words came in, differing by only 
one letter. If Jesus is like God in some 
way, then we can call him homoiousios. 
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If he is really God (though not the whole 
of God) then he must be called homo- 
ousios. 


HE ARGUMENTS on both sides 

were often subtle and delicate. Only 
a highly philosophical mind could fol- 
low them all. But one thing stood out. 
Suppose homoiousios is right? Then the 
most we can say is that Christ, Jesus of 
Nazareth, is in some ways like, or ana- 
logous, to God. That would be true 
enough so far as it goes. But the world 
is well supplied with things which are 
in various ways analogous to God, that 
is to say, enough like him so that they 
can be used as figures of speech to help 
us to understand God. 

In the Bible itself, God is compared 
to, and called, a rock, a fire, a lion, a 
moth. He is not any of these things, 
his being is wholly different. But you 
can draw parallels all the same; you can 
even say that God “‘is” these things. In- 
deed, if the expression in Genesis 1 
means anything, that man is in the image 
of God, it means that God and man, the 
race of man, individual men, are homoi- 
ousios. ‘There are some analogies be- 
tween God and his creatures. You can 
call such expressions poetic, imprecise, 
even heretical if you must; but there they 
stand in the Bible. If you wanted to be 
fancy, instead of saying, Our God is a 
consuming fire, you could say, God and 
a consuming fire are homoiousios. 

But the church was not satisfied with 
this word. If all we can say is that 
Christ was homoiousios with God, then 
we are not saying a thing about him that 
we could not say about any member of 
the human race. Christ is still other 
than God, just as rock and fire and lion 
are other than God. So the church went 
on to say homoousios. Whatever it takes 
to make God God, that is his ousia; and 
whatever it takes to make God God, Jesus 
had and was. Divine Father and divine 
Son have the same divinity, the same 
essence, they are homoousios. 

We may well be glad that the homo- 
ousians carried their point, for so they 
did. The iota was left out for good and 
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all. To this day in our Catechism we 
say that Christ was “of one substance’”’ 
with the Father, the traditional English 
translation of homoousios. 


O the iota was no trifle. What truth 

about Christ is more important than 
that he is homoousios with God? But 
the church did not leave it there. They 
turned the problem around and asked: 
What adjective can we use that will say 
that Christ is really human, though not 
the whole human race? They picked 
again this same adjective homoousios, 
and they again rejected that innocent- 
looking iota. If Christ were homoiousios 
with us men “according to his humanity,” 
as the ancient creed put it, then the most 
that could mean is that he is like us but 
not one of us. He would be humanoid, 
not human. Manlike, but noman. No, 
the church said, he is homoousios with 
us; of one substance. His humanness 
was precisely our humanness, just as his 
Godhood is precisely the Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s Godhood. 

Again, how many truths are more im- 
portant than that Christ is one with 
God, one with us? Owing to the genius 
of the Greek language, this tremendous 
truth can be set off from the denial of it 
simply by leaving one letter out of a 
word. But the truth back of that seem- 
ing trifle of a dropped iota is what makes 
Christianity. 

By saying the word homoousios, twice: 
one with God, one with us, the church 
affirms two great and absolutely funda- 
mental truths. Being one with God, 
Christ is more than genius, more than 
pinnacle of the race, though he was all 
of this. His other name is Emmanu-el 
—not God’s shadow, image, prophet, but 
God with us. Being one with man, 
Christ is no angelic visitant, no god-in- 
costume, walking about wearing the mask 
of a human face, but as real a man as 
you or I—more real, for the reality of 
his human-ness was unflawed and un- 
diminished by sin. To no less a Christ 
does the church offer all honor and glory. 
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Birmingham Assembly 
(Continued from page 4) 


not present and obviously had missed the 
morning’s discussion. 

After extended discussion and substi- 
tute motions and amendments of many 
kinds, the Assembly, to its own amaze- 
ment, voted unanimously to accept the 
report as presented, with responsibility 
for administration going to Church Ex- 
tension. 


Christianity and Health 


There were no changes in the report 
on Christianity and Health as presented 
(OutLooK, Apr. 22). Without objec- 
tion or debate the report was adopted 
and authorized for distribution through- 
out the church. 

The report dealt chiefly with an in- 
terpretation of James 5:13-l6a. It was 
prefaced by a statement declaring, with 
reference to this passage: 

“Incorrect interpretations of this pas- 
sage have furnished support for many of 
the bizarre practices and unjustifiable 


claims trumpted abroad in the name of the 
Christian religion by faith healers.” 


SATURDAY EVENING 

After another full afternoon of com- 
mittee work the Assembly’s attention was 
drawn to World Missions, with Eugene 
Daniel, recruiting secretary of the Board, 
presenting Katherine Womeldorf, who is 
going to Japan and Dr. Robert D. Phil- 
lips, medical missionary to Korea. 

The standing committee’s report on 
World Missions followed, presented by 
James L. Fowle, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
This involved approval of the report of 


the Board as offered (OUTLOOK, Apr. 
29). 

Bills and Overtures were reported by 
W. M. Logan, Austin, Texas, for the 
standing committee. An overture from 
Kings Mountain (N.C.) Presbytery re- 
questing a study of the salaries paid by 
the Boards and agencies was authorized 
by the Assembly. An effort was made 
to have this referred to the General 
Council but the Assembly voted to have 
an ad interim committee do this instead. 

An involved discussion was precipi- 
tated by an interpretive reply to questions 
concerning infant baptism from Upper 
Missouri Presbytery. Finally, after 
10:00 the Assembly adjourned, to re- 
turn to a consideration of this part of 
the report Monday morning. The pro- 
posed statement makes it clear that 
“christening” is not suitable Presbyte- 
rian terminology; that God-parents have 
no place in the Presbyterian Church 
(since the parents themselves must take 
the vows and claim the covenant prom- 
ises); that baptism should never be re- 
ported for any person; that the only re- 
lation to the sacrament that involves the 
Session is to make sure that the baptism 
is properly recorded; that descent pro- 
prieties should be observed if a minister 
baptises a child in some church or con- 
gregation not his own. 

A weary Assembly adjourned to make 
way for the services of Sunday. 

A 9:00 communion service at the First 
church was followed by the Assembly 
service at South Highland with Harry 
M. Moffett, Gastonia, N. C., preaching 
and other ministers filling the pulpits of 
many Birmingham churches. 
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That afternoon greetings were brought 
by fraternal delegates from other Pres- 
byterian churches and the National and 
World Councils. 

At the evening service Edward D. 
Grant, director of institutions for the 
State of Louisiana, spoke on Christian 
Citizenship, the program theme of the 
year. 





IF ONE is climbing a very high moun- 
tain which will tax all one’s strength, 
nothing fatigues so much as casting up- 
ward glances to the top; nothing encour- 
ages so much as casting downward 
glances.—SAMUEL BUTLER. 


COLLEGE Proressor: A man who casts 
imitation pearls before real swine.— 
Definition given at a conference. 


Atlanta First Marks 
35th Broadcast Year 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—First Presby- 
terian church here celebrated its 35th 
year of continuous broadcasting and 
saluted Station WSB which has carried 
the program since April, 1922. 

Harry A. Fifield, pastor, said in a 
prayer: “We give grateful thanks that 
thou, O God, hast given wing to thy 
word through the miracle of science.” 

Declaring that the broadcast is the 
oldest sustaining religious program in 
the country, Dr. Fifield said the greatest 
service was rendered to “sick and shut- 
in people who would have missed church 
services otherwise.” 


94 an Ydea! 


Sing Lord’s Prayer 

Q. Why not “sing” the Lord’s 
Prayer more often, as we did last 
Sunday? 

A. It had not occurred to any of 
us to have it sung by the congre- 
gation. Now we know that it can 
be done again at an appropriate 
time.—Merriam Park church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Changing your address? 


2 or 3 weeks 


—is not too much in advance 
to let us know about this fact. 
Less time may not be enough to 
avoid missing copies of THE 
OUTLOOK. 
BUT—when you send your ad- 
dress be sure to do two (2) 
things: 

(1) Give your old address; 

(2) Give the new one, includ- 
ing street and zone numbers. 

The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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N. C. Presbyteries Are 
Voting on College Issue 


Three North Carolina presbyteries 
have waived their rights to the operation 
of Peace College, while one presbytery, 
Albemarle, and the First church of Ra- 
leigh have declined to do so. Another 
presbytery, Kings Mountain, is yet to 
vote. 

Wilmington and Orange presbyteries 
voted by a big majority to re-endorse the 
developing consolidated college at Lau- 
rinburg and to refuse to attempt to oper- 
ate Peace College. Wilmington’s vote 
was 79-10. Albemarle, on the other hand, 
voted 47-10 after three and a half hours 
of debate, to ask the synod to reconsider 
the location of the proposed new college. 

A long and involved debate marked 
the discussion in Granville Presbytery, 
meeting in Raleigh, and it was not until 
a third ballot that the issue was decided 
by a 26-24 vote. The first ballot, taken 
secretly, was 23-23, and the presbytery 
refused to ask the Moderator to break 
the tie. The second vote drew in two 
eligible voters who had not cast ballots 
the first time and the result was 24-24. 

Finally, a roll-call secret ballot was 
held, with the Moderator also voting, and 
the issue was decided 26-24, relinquish- 
ing all relationships to Peace College. 

A motion by James Sprunt, pastor of 
the First church of Raleigh, sought to 
get consideration of the idea of making 
Peace a branch of the new college, but 
the presbytery declined to recommend 
this. 

Meanwhile, a group of people in the 
Red Springs area, partisans of Flora 
Macdonald College, met under the title 
of the Scottish College Foundation and 
offered $250,000 to Flora Macdonald 
to be paid during the next five years. 
The Foundation said it would pledge a 
half-million dollars after five years if 
the synod desires to continue operating 
the college for women there. 


Tillich Warns on 
Religious Revival 


New Haven, Conn. (RNS)—Paul 
Tillich, professor of theology at Har- 
vard University, called here for a ‘“‘cau- 
tious and deeply critical” view of the 
current religious revival. 

He warned that this “so-called reli- 
gious resurgence” may be simply a means 
for “the preservation of our culture or 
for the healing of a disintegrating per- 
sonality in order to enable him or her 
to become a ‘good’ man in the competi- 
tive society again.” 


a) PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Transfer of Asheville 
Loses by 23-17 Vote 


The effort to have Asheville Presbytery 
transferred from the Synod of Appala- 
chia to the Synod of North Carolina was 
shown to have solid backing at the spring 
meeting of that presbytery. Although 
the presbytery voted against the step 23- 


17, it was surprising to some that the 
vote was so close. 

This was the first time since the synod 
was organized in 1916 that such a request 
had been presented. It appeared in the 
form of an overture which the Sylva, 
N. C., session asked the presbytery to 
adopt. 

A committee headed by Ben F. Or- 
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mand, Brevard pastor, studied the pro- 
posal and recommended approval by the 
presbytery. It was pointed out that the 
original need for the separate Synod of 


Your savings can earn up to 
3% 
State-Planters 
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Appalachia, drawing together churches 
in the mountainous areas of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia and a part of 
Kentucky, had largely disappeared with 
developments in transportation and com- 
munications. 

A good bit of the debate had to do 
with the responsibility of the presbytery 
for its educational program and its min- 
istry to students. It was pointed out that 
while most of the students from the 
churches in Asheville Presbytery go to 
colleges and universities in North Caro- 
lina, the presbytery gives to the synod’s 
program of student work in relation to 
Tennessee institutions. The prevailing 
argument, however, appeared to be that 
nothing should be done that would in- 
volve the possibility of hurting the work 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts 
college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum, small classes. 14 majors in- 
cluding music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. 
Courses in nursery school education. 115th 
year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
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of King College, which is supported by 
the. Synod of Appalachia as it now 
stands. 


Columbia Seminary Friends 
Give $21,455 in a Year 


Friends and supporters of Columbia 
Seminary in Decatur, Ga., have con- 
ducted what is termed the first annual 
pilgrimage of the Columbia Friendship 
Circle. The activity, now a year old, 
enrolled 4,831 members during its first 
year, with gifts totaling $21,455. This 
sum has been designated for the Peter 
Marshall Memorial Fund, which is to 
be used in endowing the department of 
homiletics. The financial project for 
the ensuing year will be to help provide 
apartments for married students at the 
seminary. Mrs. A. M. Bowen, of New- 
nan, Ga., is chairman of the executive 
council. 

ae 
“MY MIND is made up. Please don’t 


confuse me with the facts.” PARAGON 
PRESS. 
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PRAYING IN AN EVIL WORLD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for May 19, 1957 
Genesis 13;18:1—19:29 Printed Text 18:20-33 


Genesis tells us that God created man 
in his own image, and entered into a 
covenant of perfect obedience. But the 
first man sinned, and sin grew among his 
descendants until the human race was 
totally corrupt, and God determined to 
destroy mankind by a flood. 

Human history began again with Noah. 
God spared him from the flood and made 
with him a covenant of preservation. But 
Noah, who had been righteous in his 
youth, sinned against God in his old age. 
His sin grew among his descendants, 
until man as a whole was alienated from 
God, and at odds with his fellowmen. 
(Illustrated by the building of the Tower 
of Babel.) 

This was the general course of human 
history until finally God appeared unto 
Abram, and said, “Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto the land that I 
will show thee; and I will make of thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee and 
make thy name great; . . . and in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

Why was it that God began this new 
method of dealing with the human race? 
Why was it that he chose one man out of 
all the families of the earth and began 
to reveal himself to that man and to his 
family? We find part of the answer in 
our present lesson. 

Modern scholars conjecture that the 
story is based on some ancient legend 
taken over by the Hebrews and used as a 
vehicle for conveying religious truth— 
the motif of a man entertaining strangers, 
unaware that they are divine, they point 
out, is a common one in ancient litera- 
ture. We are concerned with the reli- 
gious truths enshrined in the ancient tale. 


1. Three Strangers Visit Abraham 

at Mamre, 18:1-15 

The record tells us that three visitors 
came at midday to Abraham, who enter- 
tained them with true Eastern hospitality. 
One of them announced that Sarah would 
bear the heir, for whom she and Abraham 
had ceased to hope, within the coming 
vear. Sarah laughed at the idea, and the 
stranger rebuked her for her lack of 
faith in the name of the Lord, Jehovah. 
We note more particularly the following 
points: 

1. The Oaks of Mamre. “These fa- 
miliar oaks were at Hebron, and are 
named in connection with Abraham’s 
first arrival there (Genesis 13:18). Until 
the winter of 1888-89, when it was de- 
stroyed by a storm, there was three miles 
northwest of Hebron a very ancient oak 
called the ‘oak of Abraham,’ which was 
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said to be six or seven centuries old and 
which may have been a descendant of 
one of the very trees under which Abra- 
ham pitched his tent. Mamre was the 
name of a local chief, Abraham’s friend 
and ally (Genesis 14:24), who gave his 
name to the spot. Hebron’s modern name 
is ‘El Halil,’ ‘The Friend,’ a name rem- 
iniscent of Abraham, ‘the friend of God.’ 
It stands on high land, 3,000 feet above 
the sea. Situated nineteen miles south 
of Jerusalem, it is an important meeting 
place of the roads from Egypt, Gaza and 
the Red Sea.” Many of the most im- 
portant events in the life of Abraham 
took place near Hebron, or at the Oaks 
of Mamre. 


2. The identity of Abraham’s visitors. 
“In verse 1 it is said, ‘The Lord appeared 
to him’; in verse 22 it is said, ‘The men 
turned from there and went toward 
Sodom; but Abraham still stood before 
the Lord’; in chapter 19 it is said, “The 
two angels came to Sodom in the even- 
ing.’ It is suggested by these passages 
and indeed by the whole narrative, that 
of the three men who appeared to Abra- 
ham two were angels, and one was the 
Lord God, himself.” 

Dr. A. B. Davidson reminds us here: 

“There are passages in the Bible in 
which manifestations of God are described 
which seemed to imply that he was con- 
fined within the limitations of space, so 
that the human form really was proper 
to him. He is said to have walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day; to have 
come down to see the town which men did 
build; to have been one of three men who 
appeared to Abraham and to have eaten 
that which was set before him. Under 
these passages there lies not only a vivid 
conception of his personality, but a vivid 
conception of a profound and more strictly 
redemptive truth, namely, that he reveals 
himself and enters into the closest fellow- 
ship with men.” 

We should observe, however, that 
Abraham did not at once recognize the 
nature of his visitors. The truth dawned 
upon him gradually, perhaps when one 
of them showed that he could read the 
thoughts of Sarah. The deference shown 
by the patriarch from the outset toward 
his three visitors was merely the cour- 
tesy which he wished to show distin- 
guished guests. 

3. Abraham’s hospitality. As just 
noted we have here a fine illustration of 
Oriental hospitality. Abraham address- 
ed his most distinguished visitor as “my 
lord,” a title of respect, and speaks of 
himself as “your servant.” He bows 
himself to the ground which in the East 
was a regular gesture of salutation to- 
ward those of higher rank. He consid- 
ers it a favor to be allowed to entertain 


them. He has water brought to wash 
their feet, an act necessary for comfort 
as well as cleanliness in the East where 
sandals are worn. He speaks of the re- 
freshments he is to set forth as only a 
morsel of bread, a courteous depreciation 
of the generous hospitality which is about 
to be shown. He then runs unto the 
herd and himself fetches a calf tender 
and good. We need to remember here that 
a meal in which meat is provided is a 
rarity in a Bedouin’s life, and is the sign 
of great hospitality. The meal prepared 
(it must have taken some time), Abra- 
ham stands and himself serves the guests, 
another mark of Oriental hospitality. 
And when the meal is completed, he jour- 
neys with them a bit to bring them on 
their way. Nothing was left undone ac- 
cording to the highest social standards 
of the day. 


Il. Revelation of Purpose Concern- 
ing Sodom and Gomorrah, 18:16- 
21 
Abraham accompanied his three guests 

on the first part of their journey toward 

Sodom and Gomorrah. The two angels 

went on alone, but The Lord tarried and 

informed Abraham that he had deter- 
mined to visit Sodom and Gomorrah and 
deal with them according to their sins. 

We note particularly: 


1. God’s reason for revealing his pur- 
pose to Abraham. ‘The reason is briefly 
stated in verses 17-18, and stated more 
fully in verse 19, ie., God had chosen 
(rsv) Abraham in order that he should 
train his children and his household so 
that they, too, would deal righteously and 
justly even as did God, and thus Abra- 
ham through his descendants should be- 
come a blessing to all mankind. God’s 
great purpose for the universe (as here 
revealed) is that all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed through the de- 
scendants of Abraham (remember that 
we are the sons of Abraham through our 
faith in Jesus Christ, and that the prom- 
ise is now being fulfilled through the 
Christian church). If this purpose is 
to be achieved, the descendants of Abra- 
ham must keep God’s way, that is, they 
must do righteousness and justice (this 
is a better translation than justice and 
judgment as in the Kjv). If the descend- 
ants of Abraham are to keep God’s way, 
then Abraham must “command” his 
children and his household after him, 
and the plain inference is that fathers 
after Abraham must also continue to in- 
struct and guide their households in the 
way of God. In order that Abraham and 
the future heads of households may be 
able to instruct their children in the 
way of Jehovah, he will reveal his plan 
of action unto Abraham. He will show 
him in this specific instance that he is 
concerned in the affairs of men and that, 
while slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness, he is a righteous God, who will by 
no means clear the guilty. This matter 
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is of such tremendous importance that 
it will be worthwhile to turn it about. 
God has determined to reveal his ways 
unto Abraham, so that Abraham may in- 
struct his children regarding the ways 
of God, and his children, their children, 
and so on down the line, that so the 
descendants of Abraham may do right- 
eousness and justice, that so all the na- 
tions of the earth may be blessed in 
them. 

2. God’s reason for forming his pur- 
pose regarding Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
is because the cry of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah is very great, and because their sin 
is very grievous. The cities of the plain 
are here personified, and thought of as 
crying to God to punish the sins of their 
inhabitants. 

3. God’s method of determining the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. He says, 
“I will go down and see whether they 
have done altogether according to the 
cry of it, which is come unto me, and if 
not I will know.” Of course it was con- 
cerning affairs in the two cities that he 
spoke but his course of action helps us 
all to understand the reason for their 
condemnation, and the matter was so 
put that Abraham might understand that 
in his visitations or judgments on man 
God acts with absolute justice and a per- 
fect knowledge of all the circumstances. 


ill. Abraham Intercedes on Behalf 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, 18:22- 
33 
Abraham’s compassion was aroused at 

the thought of the righteous perishing 

with the wicked. He knew that God was 
perfectly just and infinitely merciful; he 
determined to intercede in their behalf. 

While two of the celestial visitors con- 

tinued on the way to Sodom, Abraham 

remained standing before God and 
begged him to save Sodom, if there were 
fifty righteous ones in the city. “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
he asked. Encouraged by the Lord’s 
promise to spare the city for the sake of 
fifty righteous, Abraham boldly vet hum- 
bly made one request after another, that 
the city might be spared for the sake of 
forty-five righteous ones, then for the 
sake of forty, of thirty, of twenty, of ten. 
God promised all Abraham asked and 
then departed, while Abraham returned 
to his home. Thus in a vividly human 
and dramatic way God’s nature is clearly 
shown. He is a God of mercy, as well 
as of justice, merciful, gracious, and 
long suffering, but though he would 
rather pardon than punish, when justice 
requires he punishes severely. The value 
of importunity in prayer is also shown, 

for God is “a prayer-hearing and a 

prayer-answering God.” 

IV. Sodom and Gomorrah Are De- 
stroyed, 19:1-38 
The two angels proceeded to Sodom. 

They were entertained by Lot, who saw 

in them only two men, with no place to 
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stay. They were set upon by the men of 
the town, but were miraculously pro- 
tected. The next morning Lot and his 
family were persuaded with difficulty to 
leave the city. Fire and brimstone fell 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah from heaven. 
Lot’s wife looked back and was turned 
into a pillar of salt. We are only in- 
cidentally interested at this time in the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Nonetheless let us note a little more par- 
ticularly: 

1. The overthrow of the city. The 
cities of the plain were situated in a 
sulphurous and bituminous country. Per- 
haps the sulphur and bitumen were ig- 
nited by lightning. Bishop Ryle says: 

“It has been contended and is not beyond 
the bounds of probability that an earth- 
quake, causing a sudden subsistence of 
the crusts and accompanied by great fis- 
sures in the earth, caused the overthrow 
of buildings and released great masses of 
bitumen, sulphur and so forth, which are 
to be found in large quantities in that lo- 
cality. The spontaneous combustion of 
csecaping gas, the ignition of great masses 
of bituminous material, combined with 
the outflow of steam and hot water, would 
then have enveloped the whole country in 
dense smoke, and would seem to have 
dropped brimstone and fire from the sky.” 

In any case the situation of the two 
cities makes it much easier for us to un- 
derstand how God encompassed their 
destruction. 

Archaelogical research reveals that 
about Abraham’s time there was a flour- 
ishing civilization in the Jordan Valley 
north of the Dead Sea, and then sud- 
denly for some mysterious reason the 
once flourishing villages were abandoned 
by their inhabitants. W. F. Albright 
has proved that Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
Zoar were in this general locality, and 
are now in all probability buried beneath 
the shallow waters at the Southern tip of 
the Dead Sea (see Biblical Archaeology, 
by G. Ernest Wright). 

2. The fate of Lot’s wife. We are not 
told how she was turned into a pillar 
of salt. It is possible, however, that she 
was overtaken by belching lava, and 
thus literally turned into a pillar of salt. 
In any case she represents the type of 
woman who tries to gain the best of both 
worlds, and thereby loses both. She was 
a woman of divided mind. She wanted 
to escape, but her heart was in Sodom. 
Therefore, Jesus says, Beware of Lot’s 
wife. Beware of becoming so absorbed 
in material interests that when the great 
test comes they will cause your destruc- 
tion. 


The Lesson Applied 

The lesson emphasizes two things: 

1. The nature of God. 

(1) His justice. Next to the flood this 
is the most striking lesson in Old Testa- 
ment history that God is a God of justice 
who will punish sin. It is so used in 
the Bible over and over again. In fact, 
there is no event in Scripture more often 


referred to, or which has more colored 
the language of writers who desire to 
record the fact of God’s justice. 

(2) His mercy. The God who punishes 
sin is also a God of infinite mercy, eager 
to stay the destruction if only a leaven 
of good can be found. He is considerate 
not only of nations and cities, but also of 
individuals. No one is punished beyond 
his deserts. Moreover he is a God who 
reveals himself to man, and who hears 
and answers prayer. 

2. The purpose of God. 

God’s great purpose for the universe 
is that all nations shall be blessed 
through the descendants of Abraham. 

God’s program for the realization of 
that purpose, as revealed in our present 
lesson, includes three steps: 

(1) The revelation of his ways to 
Abraham and his descendants. We have 
the record of that revelation in the Bible. 
It is a progressive revelation, finally 
completed in Jesus Christ, who said, 
“He who has seen me has seen the 
Father.” 

(2) The teaching of his ways by 
father to son, and so on down through 
the ages. In Genesis 18:19 we have one 
of the greatest texts in the Bible on the 
necessity of vital religious instruction in 
the home. God says in effect that his 
plan for the blessing of the world is that 
fathers may command their households 
after them, and that it is only as religion 
is passed down through the family that 
this purpose may be accomplished. We 
cannot emphasize this point too much. 
Religious instruction in the home is the 
divinely appointed means by which the 
divine blessing for the world is to be 
realized. Religious instruction in the 
Sunday school can accomplish much, but 
the Sunday school can never take the 
place of the home. Is the Christian home 
of today measuring up to this responsi- 
bility? How can it best do so? 

(3) The observance of his ways—i.e., 
the ways of righteousness and justice 
by every generation of Abraham’s de- 
scendants. The blessing which God had 
promised comes upon the nations when 
we do justice and righteousness. That 
means justice and righteousness not only 
in our individual relations with our fel- 
lowmen, but the establishment of right- 
eousness and justice in the home and 
in the school, in the church, in business 
and politics, in national and interna- 
tional affairs. What are the most im- 
portant steps for us to take at the present 
time in this direction ? 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

George D. Hopper, Huntsville, Texas, 
is becoming minister to students at Tu- 
lane University, 1122 Broadway, New 
Orleans 18, La. 

L. A. Beckman, Jr., formerly stated 
clerk and superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions of Meridian Presbytery, Ellisville, 
Miss., has become executive secretary of 
Savannah Presbytery, 117 E. 60th St., 
Savannah, Ga 

William H. Arnold, from Houston, Tex- 
as, to 309 N. 9th St., McAllen, Texas. 

John B. Rice, formerly of S. Norfolk, 
Va., has become pastor of the Third 
Church (formerly Park Ave.), Norfolk, 
Va. 

George M. Apperson, Jr., who has been 
serving the Francis Makemie group of 
churches, Onancock, Va., has had his 
pastoral relationship dissolved and is 
beginning graduate work at Union Semi- 
nary in Va. 

Carl R. McCain, from Tampa, Fla., to 
the Highland, N. C., church. 

Daniel E. Carlton, from Kannapolis, 
N. C., to the Dillingham, N. C., and Ivy 
Park churches. 

E. L. Secrest, a layman, has resigned 
as secretary of promotion for Savannah 
(Ga.) Presbytery and has become churcna 
administrator of Covenant church, Al- 
bany, Ga., 1006 3rd Ave. 

J. A. Mcintyre from Liberty, S. C., to 
1013 N. Hamilton St., High Point, N. C. 

Charlies L. Barnett from Greenville, 
S. C., to 205 Park Ave., Barboursville, 
W. Va. 

T. P. Horger, Laurel Hill, Fla., nas an- 
nounced his intention to retire as soon 
as another pastor can be secured. 


USA and U. P. Ministers 
Samuel E. Howie, from Fayetteville 
N. C., to 102 Ulena Lane, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 
Charles F. Bole, from Billings, Mont., 
to 1132 N. Alabama. St., Indianapolis 2, 


Ind., where he is Christian Education 
executive for the synod. 

Robert W. Odell, from Quantico, Va., 
to Ship Chaplain’s office, USS Shenandoah 
(EB26), FPO N. Y. 

Arthur R. Kaufman, from Allison Park, 
Pa., to 179 Glenn St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Donald R. Morris (U.P.), from Des 
Moines, Iowa, to 146 Mayfair Blvd., Colum- 
bus 13, Ohio. 

Clyde K. Newhouse, recently retired 
from a Stegner, Ill., pastorate, is now at 
2002 S. Cloverland, Tucson, Ariz. 

Elwyn L. Channer, from Vancouver, 
Wash., to the Calvary church, Portland, 
Ore., where he is minister of visitation. 

Harrison F. Truscott, formerly pastor 
of the Bandon, Ore., church, has retired 
from the ministry. 


CHAPLAINS BOARD 

Two Presbyterian U. S. ministers were 
elected officers by the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and Armed Forces 
personnel recently. Claude H. Pritchard, 
who carries responsibility for the chap- 
laincy for the denomination in the Board 
of Church Extension, was elected vice 
chairman. Andrew R. Bird, Sr., Wash- 
ington, D. C., retired pastor, was re- 
elected treasurer, a position he has held 
for many years. 


FORTY YEARS 

Ralph W. Sockman will be honored at 
a testimonial dinner in New York May 6 
for his forty years of service as pastor 
of Christ Church (Methodist) and for 
his contribution to the spiritual and 
cultural life of New York City. Now 68, 
Dr. Sockman became associate pastor of 
Christ Church in 1916, following his ordi- 
nation, and pastor a year later. Since 
1928 he has appearéd on the National 
Radio Pulpit, a weekly broadcast series 
over the NBC network. 


MISSIONARIES 

On furlough: Richard W. Irwin, from 
Central Brazil to 5418 Deane Ave., Lcs 
Angeles 43, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Stoltzfus, 
from Syria-Lebanon, to Stanwich Rd., 
yreenwich, Conn. 


From West Africa: Miss Esther Bart- 
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lett, and Miss Marabelle Taylor Presby- 
terian Hospital, Nurses Residence, 1743 
W. Harrison, Chicago 12. 


CENTRE PRESIDENT 

Walter A. Groves, president of Centre 
College, Ky., since 1947, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at a “date 
mutually agreeable” to himself and the 
board of trustees. 


Columbia Theological 
Seminary 


Decatur, Georgia 





Graduate Summer School 
August 6-30, 1957 
Courses in Bible, Christian Education 
and History 


Professors Cartledge, Gailey, Gutzke 
and Robinson 


Summer Language School 
July 17-Sept. 7, 1957 
Intensive courses in Greek and 

Hebrew taught by 


Professors Cartledge and Gailey 


Early Enrollment Recommended 


Address inquiries to: 
Dean S. A. Cartledge 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Two Terms 
June 17-July 20 July 22-Aug. 24 


Enjoy summer study in the delightful cli- 
mate of the scenic Alleghenies amid abun- 
dant outdoor recreational opportunities. 
Courses are offered in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Education and Business Admin- 
istration. Special consideration is given 
to the requirements of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and churches. 


Special Kindergarten Workshop, second 
semester. 
Write 


The Director of the Summer School 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 











Duke University Library 


Durham, N. C. 
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